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Racial Equity in Education: How Far Has South Africa Come? 



Helen Ladd 

Abstract 

A major task of South Africa's new government in 1994 was to promote racial 
equity in the state education system. This paper evaluates progress toward this goal using 
three distinct concepts: equal treatment, equal educational opportunity, and educational 
adequacy. The authors find that the country has succeeded in establishing racial equity 
defined as equal treatment, primarily through race-blind policies for allocating state funds 
for schools. Progress measured by the other two criteria, however, has been constrained 
by the legacy of apartheid, including poor facilities and lack of human capacity in schools 
serving black students, and by policies such as school fees. The paper concludes with 
some thoughts on the future outlook. 
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Racial Equity in Education: How Far Has South Africa Come? 



Edward B. Fiske and Helen F. Ladd 

A major task of the new democratic government that assumed power in South 
Africa in 1994 was to promote racial equity in the state education system. This was no 
small feat. 

During the apartheid era, which began when the National Party won control of 
Parliament in 1948 and ended with a negotiated settlement more than four decades later, 
the provision of education was racially unequal by design. Resources were lavished on 
schools serving white students while schools serving the black majority were 
systematically deprived of qualified teachers, physical resources and teaching aids such 
as textbooks and stationary. The rationale for such inequity was a matter of public record. 
Blacks were given poor education so as to keep them out of the modern sector of the 
economy and to ensure a steady supply of cheap labor, particularly for the agricultural, 
mining and domestic service sectors. As Prime Minister Hendrik Verwoerd, a principal 
architect of apartheid, had asked rhetorically when he was Minister of Native Affairs, 
“What is the use of teaching a Bantu child mathematics when it (sic) cannot use it in 
practice?” 1 

The government that won South Africa’s first fully democratic elections in 1994 
took office with a mandate to reverse policies of overt racial inequity in education as well 
as in all other sectors of society. The country’s new constitution, adopted in interim form 
in 1993 and in final fonn in 1996, stated specifically that “everyone is equal before the 
law and has the right to equal protection and benefit of the law.” It defined equality as 
including "the full and equal enjoyment of all rights and freedoms," and it explicitly 
named education among such rights. 2 

The purpose of this paper is to evaluate how the new government, consistent with 
this constitutional mandate, went about promoting racial equity in education in the post- 
apartheid period. In doing so we identify three separate ways of thinking about equity: 
equal treatment, equal educational opportunity, and educational adequacy. These three 
concepts have developed out of a rich philosophical tradition and are well recognized in 
the international literature on education reform. Although the South African education 
reform has not always been discussed in these terms, they are useful for analyzing the 
country’s progress toward racial equity in education. 

In the following sections, we examine the progress toward each of these equity 
standards using aggregate data for all nine provinces and school level data for two of the 
country’s nine provinces, Western Cape and Eastern Cape. To be sure, each province has 
its own racial history and other distinctive characteristics, and no province can fully 
represent all nine provinces. Nonetheless, these two provinces are of interest because they 



1 Jansen (1990, p. 200). 

2 South African Constitution, chap. 2, sec. 9 (2) and sec. 29 (1). 




represent two extremes. Western Cape is one of the country's two wealthiest provinces 
and from the outset has benefited from strong institutions, including governing structures, 
schools and universities, established during the apartheid era. By contrast, Eastern Cape 
is one of the two poorest provinces and was constructed out of two former homelands 
where such institutions were barely functional prior to 1994. 

Our discussion distinguishes students based on the four racial categories used in 
South Africa during the apartheid period: African, coloured, Indian and white. We use the 
tenn "black" to refer collectively to the three nonwhite groups. Africans, who accounted 
for about 78 percent of the population in 2001, are descendants of the original inhabitants 
of the southern tip of Africa, including the Khoikhoi and San peoples. 3 Coloured persons 
(about 9 percent) are either of mixed race or descendants of slaves imported by Dutch 
settlers from Indonesia, Malaya, Indo-China or elsewhere in Africa. Indians (2.5 percent) 
were initially brought to the country as indentured servants to work on British sugar 
plantations. White South Africans (10 percent) fall into two general categories: English 
speakers whose ancestors came from England and Afrikaans speakers of Dutch descent. 

It was the latter group, called Afrikaners, (which means “people of Africa” in Dutch) who 
gained control of the government in 1948 and established the apartheid system that 
penneated all aspects of South African life. 



I. Equal Treatment 

Equal treatment, which can also be described as “race blindness,” means that no 
one should be treated differently simply because of his or her race. A racially equitable 
education system would be one in which race played no explicit role in how the system is 
organized or in decisions made by any of its officials. In a country such as South Africa, 
with its long history of discrimination against blacks, one can easily understand the 
appeal of race-blind treatment as an equity standard for education. 

Education under apartheid was the antithesis of race blind. There were 15 distinct 
departments of education, each serving different racially defined groups of students. 
Separate departments operated schools for each of the four main racial groups living in 
urban areas, while additional departments operated schools for Africans in each of the ten 
homelands. The 15 th department was a national department that oversaw this complex 
system but operated no schools. For most of the apartheid period students in each of the 
four socially constructed racial groups were restricted to attending schools, and also 
institutions of higher education, operated by the relevant department of education. 

Not only were the education systems racially differentiated, they were also 
differentially funded. At the peak of apartheid, schools serving white students had more 
than ten times the funding per pupil than the schools serving African students. Even as 
late as 1994, after the National government had significantly increased spending on black 
students during the waning years of apartheid, the amount spent per pupil in white 
schools was more than two and a half times that spent on behalf of black students in the 



1 The population percentages are from South African Institute of Race Relations (2001), p. 124. 




urban townships and three-and-a half times the spending on Africans in the homelands. In 
addition, the white schools enjoyed teachers of far higher quality and far superior 
facilities. It is fair to say, that the education of most blacks - and Africans in particular - 
was extremely impoverished. 

Progress toward equal treatment 

After the 1994 election the new black-controlled government moved quickly 
toward race-blind policies in both the structure and funding of public education. The first 
step was to abolish the network of racially defined departments of education and replace 
them with a single non-racial national system. The new intergovernmental system 
included nine newly established provinces that shared responsibility for primary and 
secondary schools with the national government. Responsibility for higher education was 
assigned exclusively to the national government. 

Under the new cooperative arrangement, the national government took 
responsibility for raising revenue and distributing “equitable share” grants to the nine 
provinces as lump sum grants. Each of the provincial legislatures was then free to 
allocate the funds among education, health, and social welfare services as it saw fit. 

This funding mechanism allowed South Africa to avoid one of the major potential 
disadvantages of delivering education at a subnational level. Because of their historical 
patterns of racial and economic development, some provinces would inevitably have had 
much greater revenue -raising capacity, and, hence, ability to spend, than others. For 
example, wealthy provinces such as Western Cape in the south, which includes the city of 
Cape Town, and Gauteng in the heartland, which includes both Pretoria and 
Johannesburg, would have been able to spend far more than provinces such as Eastern 
Cape and Limpopo, both of which were formed in part from the impoverished rural 
homelands for Africans. Instead the funds that were raised at the national level were 
distributed among the provinces in a race-blind and equalizing manner based on 
demographic factors including the number of pupils. 

In addition, the national government, in consultation with various provincial 
representatives, was given responsibility for setting national norms and standards related 
to the distribution of teacher slots and of nonpersonnel spending across schools within 
provinces. In no cases were any of the new norms explicitly differentiated by the race of 
a school’s students in a school. The one program with progressive funding - national 
norms and standards - was designed to infuse relatively more funds into poor schools. 
Salary schedules were negotiated at the national level and were applied unifonnly to all 
teachers regardless of their race. 

Thus, since racial considerations were explicitly removed from all the new 
education policies, it is fair to say that equity defined as race-blindness has been achieved 
at the policy level. That need not mean, however, that students of all races have equal 
access in practice to whatever school they might like or that all schools have comparable 
resources at their disposal. 




Lingering inequality by race in access and school funding 



Access to schools was made race blind through a provision that schools could not 
discriminate in their admissions policy against any student based on his or her race. 
Though equal access exists in principle, however, most African learners are still in 
African schools. A national study found that, as of 1997, 96 percent of African learners 
were still in “mainly African schools” in which close to 100 percent of the students were 
African. 4 Given that Africans account for the vast majority percent of all students, any 
other outcome would be surprising. 

This pattern reflects the legacies of apartheid. The vast majority of African 
students continue to live in rural areas where they have access only to the schools 
formerly managed by the homeland departments of education. Likewise, most African 
and coloured students in urban areas continue to live in townships which are 
geographically or otherwise isolated from other parts of the urban area, and their families 
remain poor. In urban areas the combination of transportation costs and school fees keep 
all except middle class blacks and coloureds in the schools to which they were restricted 
under apartheid. 

Our analysis of the 2001 enrollment patterns in Western Cape and Eastern Cape 
illustrates these patterns. In Western Cape primary schools, African learners continued to 
account for nearly 100 percent of the enrollment in the former Department of Education 
and Training schools (those operated for Africans under apartheid); coloured learners 
accounted for 93 percent of the students in the former House of Representatives schools 
(those operated for coloureds); and white students accounted for 66 percent of the 
students in the former white schools. Thus, about one in three students in the former 
white schools was black, with the majority of them being coloured rather than African. 
Similar patterns emerge at the secondary level. 5 

In Eastern Cape, we found similar concentrations of African students, this time in 
the former homeland schools in Ciskei and Transkei, and a somewhat smaller proportion 
- 55 percent rather than 65 percent - of white students in the formerly white schools. 6 
Given that some of the former white schools now serve almost all black students, 
however, this figure means that the typical white student in the Eastern Cape was likely 
to be in a school with a proportion of white students far higher than 56 percent. 

In sum, white students still attend schools with disproportionate shares of white 
students, and most black students still attend virtually all black schools. The movement 
from race-based to race-blind policies with respect to admissions, while symbolically 
important for all students and practically important for many middle class black students, 
has had little effect on the schooling opportunities for the large majority of African 
students in South Africa. 



4 van der Berg (2001). 

5 Fiske and Ladd ( 2004), Table 5-1, p. 89. 

6 Fiske and Ladd (2004). Table 5-3, p. 91. 




